BECOMING A NAVAHO:
LATER CHILDHOOD
THE MAIN lines of communication in Navaho society are between
relatives. Therefore it is natural that the first and most important
lessons which the child learns about human relationships are the
approved ways of dealing with various classes of relatives. As his
horizons expand he carries this pattern over into the larger world.
"HIS SISTERS AND HIS COUSINS AND HIS AUNTS"
THE Navaho child learns early that he can expect certain relatives
to follow a prescribed way of behaving toward him. He finds that
his mother's brothers will scold him severely or punish him, but that
he can get away with playing tricks upon them or making broad
jokes about their sex life or disparaging their ability as hunters. He
is taught, as he grows older, that toward all the persons whom he
calls "my sister" he must be respectful and practice certain avoid-
ances; he must be restrained in any joking and never deal in humor
of a sexual connotation; decorum must be observed in face-to-face
speech, which in conservative families still involves the use of a spe-
cial set of personal pronouns. He likewise notes that his elders pre-
serve the same type of respect-avoidance relationship with their
relatives by marriage and again follow different linguistic usages
from those they employ with their blood relatives.
Two "brothers" or two "sisters"1 present a solid front to the rest
of the world but may tease each other privately. Joking between
them takes the form of accusations of laziness, slurs upon personal
appearance, epithets of "slave" or "Ute." On the other hand, the
youngster conies to expect an exchange of vulgar jokes with anyone
whom he calls "my cross cousin" (a child of his mother's brother or
1 Quotation marks indicate that these terms arc used in the Navaho sense; that is,
not only biological brothers and sisters are meant, but also those members of the
extended family or clan relatives who are called by the same Navaho word. (See The
Nwaho, Chapter 3.)